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history of our poetical literature Harvey occupies no
place of honour. It is also true that Spenser elaborated
some lame hexameters. But his genius detected the
imposture; he wrote to Harvey, pointing out the insur-
mountable difficulties of English accent, and laughing at
the metre as being "either like a lame gosling that
draweth up one leg after, or like a lame dog that holdeth
one leg up."

Sidney, with his usual seriousness, took the search
after a reformed style of English poetry in earnest. He
made experiments in many kinds and various metres,
which are now preserved to us embedded in the text of
his Arcadia. Those poems form, the most solid residuum
from the exercises of the Areopagus. They are not very
valuable ; but they are interesting as showing what the
literary temper of England was, before the publication, of
the Faery Queen and the overwhelming series of the
romantic dramas decided the fate of English poetry.
Like Gforboduc and other tragedies in the manner of
Seneca, these "reformed verses" were doomed to bo
annihilated by the strong blast of the national genius.
But they have their importance for the student of cre-
puscular intervals between the darkness and the day-
spring j and it must not be forgotten that their author
did not intend them for the public eye. While studying
and using these verses as documents for the elucidation
of literary evolution, let us therefore bear in mind that
we are guilty of an indiscretion, and are prying oa the
privacy of a gentleman who never sought the suffrage
of the vulgar.

It was at Wilton, then, in 1580, that Sidney began
the Arcadia in compliance with his sister's request, a doctrinaire ; frome that bare it.
